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What interests me in Toni Morrison’s Jazz are the twin effects of repetition and 
improvisation in the structure of the novel. In some sense, all meaning in art is an alloy of 
these two elements, with pure repetition on one extreme—stagnation, stability, 
inevitability—and pure improv on the other—chaos, genesis. But neither extreme is very 
interesting as artwork. The same thing seen twice, unchanged, is boring. No new meaning 
can be gleaned. Likewise, complete newness, detached from any context, is 
undecipherable. What we’re after then, and what Toni Morrison achieves so expertly in 
this novel, is the sort of accumulation of meaning that occurs when a theme (or image, 
event, feeling-tone, sentence structure) returns again and again, each time offering up 
something new. 

Of course, it’s hard not to see this novel’s intended similarities with Jazz music 
itself: a melody introduced then explored in different directions by the members of the 
band; the tense-and-release of syncopation; the call-and-response of instruments (which 
we see in the chapter transitions, each seamlessly responding to the previous); the 
improvisation of the soloist (akin to the narrator's rhythmic digressions about the City and 
its music). I don’t think it’s a coincidence that structure in prose and music use such a 
similar physics to make meaning—they both arise from something real and deep in the 
human psyche—but, by making these structural similarities explicit, Toni Morrison 
achieves a resonance that exceeds the events and characters of the novel and reveals 
something true about a time, place, culture, romance, optimism, and self-acceptance. 

I thought it might be illuminating to look at a specific example of a repeated 
element in the narrative: Violet’s parrot. The parrot strikes me as particularly important, 
not only because it is introduced in the first paragraph of the first chapter, but also 
because of the symmetry of the parrot returning in the last paragraph of the first chapter. 
There’s a significance in placing something so prominently: the parrot is identified as a 


key “note” in the novel’s “melody.” How then is this note developed in the first chapter 


and throughout the novel? What are the variations and how do they reveal Violet and 


Joe’s marriage? Here is the first paragraph: 


Sth, I know that woman. She used to live with a flock of birds on 
Lenox Avenue. Know her husband, too. He fell for an eighteen-year-old 
girl with one of those deepdown, spooky loves that made him so sad and 
happy he shot her just to keep the feeling going. When the woman, her 
name is Violet, went to the funeral to see the girl and to cut her dead face 
they threw her to the floor and out of the church. She ran, then, through all 
that snow, and when she got back to her apartment she took the birds from 
their cages and set them out the windows to freeze or fly, including the 
parrot that said, “I love you.” (1) 


There are micro-symmetries even within this paragraph that echo the larger 
structure of the novel. The very first thing we learn about Violet is that she used to keep 
birds. Then, after a couple of sentences setting up the driving action of the novel, the 
birds are repeated: we learn how and when she released them, but not why. In placing 
them at the start and end of the paragraph, they become the central unanswered question. 
Everything else—the affair, the funeral—makes a sort of sense. We can comprehend an 
affair. We can even comprehend however disapprovingly why Violet might want to cut 
the girl’s face. But why release the birds? The question is caught and developed further 
by the final paragraph of this first chapter: 


Less excusable than a wayward mouth is an independent hand that 
can find in a parrot’s cage a knife lost for weeks. Violet is still as well as 
silent. Over time her silences annoy her husband, then puzzle him and 
finally depress him. He is married to a woman who speaks mainly to her 
birds. One of whom answers back: “I love you.” (24) 


Retrospectively, we might accept that the beginning (Joe, Violet, and Dorcas) is 
the novel’s melody, and that the parrot is a note in this melody, a prominent one, but it’s 
not obvious that this is the case until (1) the melody is repeated, and (2) we recognize it. 
For the parrot, the first structural repetition occurs here, ending on the exact same 
sentence as the first: “I love you.” What is different now? There are a few things I notice 
about Violet in the preceding chapter that lend some significance to the parrot’s return. 
Psychologically, she’s not doing well. Existential dread or lack of purpose seems to be at 


the root of it—some of which may come from her complex relationship with motherhood. 
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Perhaps releasing the birds relates to her giving up on her desire for a child; or, 
conversely, that she sees them now as a poor substitute and can’t bear the imitation any 
longer. There’s a connection too between the parrot’s mimicry and Violet’s obsession 
with living Dorcas’s life. And yet another connection in the idea of freeing a caged bird, 
echoes of the Great Migration and newfound liberty in northern cities for former slaves. 
Most concretely, the birds are the part of Violet that annoys, puzzles, and depresses Joe; 
the part she attempts to discard, but once gone, leaves the marriage hollowed out and 
empty. 

It’s a complex, multifaceted symbol, which is made possible by its recurrence in 
the narrative. But it won’t come back again until near the novel’s midpoint, in a climatic 


account of precisely how and why she released the parrot: 


That Violet should not have let the parrot go. He forgot how to fly 
and just trembled on the sill, but when she ran home from the funeral, 
having been literally thrown out by the hard-handed boys and the 
frowning men, “I love you” was exactly what neither she nor that Violet 
could bear to hear. She tried not to look at him as she paced the rooms, but 
the parrot saw her and squawked a weak “Love you” through the pane. 

Joe, who had been missing since New Year’s Day, did not come 
home that night or the next for her black-eyed peas. Gistan and Stuck 
came by to ask for him, to say they couldn’t play cards Friday and to 
linger with embarrassment in the hall while Violet stared at them. So she 
knew the parrot was there because she kept going up and down the stairs 
from her apartment door to the front door to see if Joe was coming down 
the street. At two in the morning, again at four, she made the trip, peered 
out into the dark street, solitary except for a pair of police and cats peeing 
in the snow. The parrot, shivering and barely turning his green and blond 
head, told her each time, “Love you.” 

“Get away,” she told him. “Go on off somewhere!” 

The second morning he had. All she saw, down in the cellar well 
beneath the stoop, was a light yellow feather with a tip of green. And she 
had never named him. Had called him “my parrot” all these years. “My 
parrot.” “Love you.” “Love you.” Did the dogs get him? Did some night- 
walking man snatch him up and take him to a house that did not feature 
mirrors or keep a supply of ginger cookies for him? Or did he get the 
message—that she said, “My parrot” and he said, “Love you,” and she had 
never said it back or even taken the trouble to name him—and manage 
somehow to fly away on wings that had not soared for six years. Wings 
grown stiff from disuse and dull in the bulb light of an apartment with no 
view to speak of. (92-93) 


Here it feels almost explicit. Violet is split into two opposed personas, and the 
parrot is the rejected half. Of course, it’s also just a parrot. What I mean is, the way that 
Violet—aka, Violent—treats the parrot is meaningfully interwoven with how she views 
her other, needier persona. The one she never bothered to name. 

Among the details introduced in this sequence, we learn she released the parrot 
because she couldn’t bear to hear it say, “I love you”, and that she went downstairs 
throughout the night looking for Joe, but each time found only the parrot shivering on the 
sidewalk. Why did the novel wait so long to reveal the intricacies of this moment when it 
could’ve shown us everything from the start? Why go through the trouble of recalling it 
two or three times before describing it fully? Questions that might be asked about many 
of the novel’s moments, and in all cases I think the answer is simply that the scene 
wouldn’t mean as much to us without the context of everything that preceded it. 

Here’s the alternative: tell the story chronologically, so the parrot receives 
sufficient context but appears on the page only once. The power of repetition seems to me 
exactly equal to the amount of power lost by this alternative story with its more efficient, 
chronological telling. We as readers are changed by the experience of a novel, and when 
we recognize a melody we’ve heard before it provides an opportunity to reflect on how 
our experience is changing. I have a bit more to say about this at the end, but for the sake 
of completion, let’s look at the parrot’s return in the final chapter, a few pages after Joe 


Trace says, “This place needs birds”: 


A lot of the time, though, they stay home figuring things out, 
telling each other those little personal stories they like to hear again and 
again, or fussing with the bird Violet bought. She got it cheap because it 
wasn’t well. Hardly any peck to it. Drank water but wouldn’t eat. The 
special bird mix Violet prepared didn’t help either. It looked just past her 
face and didn’t turn its head when she tweeted and purred through the bars 
of the little cage. But, as I said all that time ago, Violet is nothing if not 
persistent. She guessed the bird wasn’t lonely because it was already sad 
when she bought it out of a flock of others. So if neither food nor company 
nor its own shelter was important to it, Violet decided, and Joe agreed, 
nothing was left to love or need but music. They took the cage to the roof 
one Saturday, where the wind blew and so did the musicians in shirts 
billowing out behind them. From then on the bird was a pleasure to itself 
and to them. (223-224) 


Whatever lost “efficiency” you might attribute to repetition is null beside the 
incredible concentration of meaning in this paragraph—meaning made possible only 
because we have seen the parrot in enough lights to understand the implications of this 
moment. Toni Morrison manages to rekindle a marriage in 183 words without either Joe 
or Violet speaking a word of dialogue. The compression here is astounding. It's absolutely 
bursting, this paragraph—fully real, yet leaving as much as it can to the reader’s 
imagination, to interpret, to project their lives onto the work and vice versa, which are the 
real pleasures of reading. 

I’ve been speculating a lot about the possible meanings made available by the 
variations of the parrot scenes, but there is a subtler, more profound form of variation 
happening in this work—in Jazz music too, and probably in all artwork—which is 


alluded to in the closing lines of the book: 


Say make me, remake me. You are free to do it and I am free to let 
you because look, look. Look where your hands are. Now. (229) 


It took me a long time to realize what these lines meant. At first, I thought maybe 
they implied a sort of intimate relationship between the narrator and the reader, and 
perhaps they are that. But eventually I realized they are really about the repetition of 
ideas from the mind of the artist into the mind of the audience: the work isn’t complete— 
it doesn’t fully mean—without some participation (or interpretation) from the reader. The 
novel as a whole can only exist in the mind of its readers, a unique product of the text 


itself and our experience of it. 


